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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Jerome K. Jerome. 





The Literary Digest for September has summaries of the 
f discussion between the Bishop of London and Sir A. Conan Doyle 
and of the article by Mr. Jerome in Common Sense. ‘The subject 
pF might be discussed at length, but I shall only call attention to 
the challenge of Mr. Jerome that Spiritualism has done nothing 
for the world. There is enough truth in the challenge to give it 
a sting. I. is true that the popular Spiritualism of this country 
ever since the Fox sisters has done nothing of a practical type 
to help the world in its development. That task it will have to 
take up and perform before it is going to get a hearing or to 
exercise its proper influence. Christianity, while it was spirit- 
ualism, even in its phenomenal manifestations, was above all 
a system of practical ethics, and what it has done for the world 
stands clear on the face of history. But modern Spiritualism 
in this country lays little or no stress on ethics, contenting 
itself with forever communicating with the dead or trying to 
do so. If it engaged in the organization of practical ethics it 
would very greatly modify the other churches. It is probable 
now that it has lost its chance to do so, as the belief will 
probably be taken up by the churches and incorporated with their 
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practical work. The Spiritualists, however, have taken a course 
that invites and justifies the challenge of Mr. Jerome. 

Mr. Jerome’s accusation, on the other hand, that Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s facts are only conjuring tricks is without evidence. He 
weakens his charges by statements without experience or knowl- 
edge. If he thinks that he knows anything about psychic re- 
search because he wrote “ The Passing of the Third Floor Back ” 
he is no better than the business man who thinks he knows all 
about science because he is able to make money. The pre- 
sumption of the average literary man on this subject is a 
spectacle for gods and men. We have long since gotten far 
beyond the conjuring stage of this work into abnormal psychology, 
which is the key to the whole problem and often the condition 
for getting the facts that have significance. 


Ancient Doctrines. 


In The Quest, Vol. IX, p. 468, an interesting quotation is 
found regarding an ancient conception of the “daimon” or 
demon which is worth noting here at least for record with 
the data of psychic research. The ancients were more familiar 
with psychic phenomena than we usually give them credit for 
being and may some day be studied in the light of psychic 
research. 

Synesius was a Neo-Platonist who became converted to 
Christianity and was made a Bishop in the church. He did not 
abandon all of his Neo-Platonic ideas when he became a Chris- 
tian. The Neo-Platonists were, many of them, saturated with 
spiritistic views, tho they partook largely of the pantheistic 
conception of them. 

The editor of The Quest quotes Synesius as follows: “ The 
‘ daimones ’——meaning thereby presumably what modern Spirit- 
ualism would class as certain orders of human or non-human 
but disembodied spirits or intelligences—are said to be supplied 
with their substance by their mode of life; for during the whole 
of their existence they are of the nature of images or take on 
the appearance of happenings.” 

The editor then adds: “If, he goes on to say,” referring to 
Synesius, “man is conscious of many things by means of the 
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activity of this psychical essence when he is by himself, he is 
aware of many more when there is another present, 7. e., pre- 
sumably when another mind, either embodied or disembodied, is 
playing en his imaginal nature.” 

The first passage is a good evidence that the ancients were 
conscious of the phantasmal nature of both beings and events. 
Indeed several terms in the Greek language show clearly how 
developed their ideas were. Ediolon, Phasma and Phantasma 
are terms that show widely extended conceptions of the phenom- 
ena, and Synesius only gives more definite expression to them. 
The creative power of thought and desire is implied in the view 
expressed and the fact that they are appearances rather than the 
reality supposed by naive Spiritualists. 

The second passage shows or implies what happens in the 


presence of psychic people or mediums, and represents a very 
familiar fact. 
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ADVENTURES IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
By James H. Hystop. 


Just as we were printing the article in the July Journal on 
the experiences of Mr. L. P. Jacks, he came out in the August 
number of the Atlantic Monthly on the subject whose title we 
repeat above. It represents further experiences, or at least some 
of a different kind from those we commented upon. The present 
article under review is written with a great deal of common 
sense and is well calculated to meet the approval of a man like 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. A story about him is well 
worth telling here. 

A well known clergyman was talking with this editor about 
psychic research, without committing himself, and asked him what 
he thought of “ Dr. Hyslop and his work”. The reply of this 
editor was: “ Oh, he is a sensationalist.” The clergyman then 
spoke to him about Sir William Barrett and the editor seemed 
not to know anything about him or his work in psychic research, 
but struck with the “ Sir” to his name, forthwith wrote to Sir 
William Barrett for an article on the subject. Sir William 
Barrett promised the article but has not yet written it. Ap- 
parently Mr. Jacks is another respectable man, editor of The 
Hibbert Journal, whose reputation must be slaughtered in order 
that the rest of us may have good company! After the Atlantic 
Monthly’s experience with Robert Dale Owen in the days before 
the English Society was founded, we could hardly expect its 
editor to burn his fingers again unless he carried down with him 
the fame of Mr. Jacks. 

Mr. Jacks, however, is more circumspect than Owen. He 
starts with the presuppositions of the man of the world and 
recognizes that fraud is the first difficulty to be removed in the 
investigation of mediums. On this subject he shows very good 
sense. He is fully aware that it is as possible to be credulous 
about fraud as about telepathy or spirits, and after telling us 
that some of his Philistine friends entertained the possibility of 
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his being a co-conspirator with the frauds, he dismisses that 
type of mind with admirable good sense. There is such a thing 
as being too much afraid of the sceptic. This species of animal 
has managed to monopolize public interest in modern times, until 
one might suppose that the human race should not believe any- 
thing, even scepticism! 

A propos of this we may tell another story, which we suspect 
Mr. Jacks may have had in mind when he remarked of his friend 
in regard to a statement about the difficulties of fraud: ‘“‘ His 
answer was a veiled hint that ‘ we were all in the game,’ and that 
possibly the Society for Psychical Research was a kind of con- 
spiracy.” I wonder, therefore, if Mr. Jacks was familiar with 
the following story that was told me by Dr. Hodgson. Professor 
Henry Sidgwick was talking with Dr. Hodgson about the subject 
and remarked that he could count his friends on his fingers who 
would not think that he was in a conspiracy, if he came out in 
the advocacy of spirits, and added: “ When it comes to this, 
Hodgson, all we can do is to get the whole world into the con- 
spiracy.”’ Professor Sidgwick had a good sense of humor and 
Mr. Jacks is not without that saving grace. It is in this connec- 
tion that he dismisses that sort of scepticism with contempt, and 
rightly. A man who has a grain of intelligence or sense of 
humor would not take the trouble to meet the difficulties of that 
kind of sceptic. The last belongs to that group that is like 
Brother Jasper of Richmond who would not believe that the 
earth went round the sun. It is, of course tremendously respect- 
able to be sceptical, but that is all. Being critical and discriminat- 
ing is legitimate and obligatory, but doubt simply because the 
facts do not square with your preconceived prejudices is not 
worth serious attention. 

Of course there has been fraud and perhaps much of it in me- 
diumship, but Mr. Jacks recognizes this, tho reminding sceptics 
that fraud infests much else besides mediumship. When we are 
asked to believe in the supernormal, we suddenly get very sensi- 
tive about fraud, but say nothing about it in business and the pro- 
fessions where it is probably far more rife than in mediumship. 
There is a deal of hysteria and delusion in the latter, perhaps 
more of it than fraud, but it is certain that nothing can rival 
business methods for fraud. 
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But Mr. Jacks’s remarks were made with special reference to 
the case he had experimented with. He had taken admirable 
precautions against fraud on the part of the medium for the first 
two sittings and before the third an indiscreet friend had be- 
trayed his identity. Like a sensible man he remarks of this new 
situation that it gave him an opportunity to ascertain whether 
the medium had sought or used normal information about him, 
and he found that she had not. This is a typical experience, and 
if sceptics showed half the patience and intelligence that their 
scepticism implies, they would easily dispel their illusions about 
the subject. 

Now to the more positive results of Mr. Jacks’s experiments. 
One of his first remarks regards what is only a matter of 
almost universal observation in work of the kind: namely the 
presence of nonsense, or a mixture of nonsense and significant 
material, which cannot be dismissed with a sneer when ex- 
planations are required, whether acceptance of the facts be 
agreeable or not. 

When it comes to the positive data, after sifting out the 
nonsensical matter, Mr. Jacks obtained the orthodox type of 
facts. Four alleged communicators purported to be speaking 
to him through the psychic. They seem not to have spent much 
time in proving their identity a Ja scientific method in trivial 
facts, but proceeded to dispense statements about literary matters 
in which Mr. Jacks was interested at the time, and some of the 
things said were certainly supernormal in character, but not 
evidence of personal identity of the dead, tho that identity seems 
to have been indicated clearly enough in other facts. 

It is not my purpose to give any detailed account of the facts 
in the article. Readers can go to the Atlantic Monthly for these. 
The chief scientific interest of the article is in occasional ex- 
planatory observations made by Mr. Jacks, which I take here for 
a text on which to hang some comments for students of the 
problem. I have no criticism of the main spirit and tendencies 
of the paper. They will invite attention wherever the editor of 
The Hibbert Journal is known. But Mr. Jacks has alluded to 
explanations of the facts which make necessary an examination 
of the conceptions that induce him to halt in his explanatory 
causes. It seems to the present writer that it would have been 
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aamuch stronger article to have let explanations entirely alone 
and simply to have told the reader that he was not offering 
theories for consideration. Let the reader do his own thinking. 
The reason for this animadversion is that we are not obliged to 
have explanations for every individual fact or set of facts that 
comes along, unless we have already established an explanation 
for the class to which the individual fact belongs. My reason 
for taking this attitude here is that Mr. Jacks has disregarded 
the connection between his personal facts and those recorded in 
many volumes of the Proceedings in both Societies for Psychical 
Research. I do not think that we are entitled to advance hy- 
potheses for every fact that comes along. We must collect large 
masses of facts and classify them, with their differences, and 
especially mark the important resemblances between facts that 
are quite different in our ordinary classification. For instance, 
we may classify apparitions, voices, automatic writing, but note 
whether they have an organic connection in spite of their real 
and apparent differences. In this way we can form an explana- 
tion for the whole and then search for the reasons that determine 
the differences. Mr. Jacks should have noted that his facts are 
only instances of the same kind with thousands on record and 
that their explanation must be sought in that connection, not in 
the peculiarities of his own limited number of incidents. It is 
legitimate to state the facts, even more than legitimate. But you 
can puzzle your sceptic much more by refusing to explain them 
or even to mention explanations that others have attempted. In 
fact, the attitude of his article is one of perplexity about ex- 
planations and he does not offer any, tho he does reject three 
explanations, a procedure which obligates him to offer an ex- 
planation. He should have rejected no theories of the facts. 
The reason for this will be apparent presently. 

After giving his facts, especially the Scott incidents, Mr. 
Jacks says: “ This I submit is incompatible with fraud—no 
fraudulent medium would play the game so stupidly as that. 
But what, in heaven’s name, is it compatible with? With sur- 
vival—hardly. With telepathy—hardly.” 

The author insists his facts are not explicable by fraud, and 
that they are evidence for the supernormal. But why not explain 
them by telepathy? Of course the present reviewer holds that 
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telepathy explains nothing even when proved to be a fact. But 
in his previous discussions of the subject, as our previous article 
on them showed, Mr. Jacks pitted telepathy against spirits, 
which assumed that it was an explanatory agent, and he even 
extended the conception to comprise a whole network of minds. 
With such a view he could hardly refuse the application of telep- 
athy to his own recorded facts, which are much simpler than any 
network of minds. But he has evidently awakened to the fact 
that you cannot play irresponsibly with the idea of telepathy. I 
quite agree that telepathy does not explain them, even if it did 
explain coincidences between present mental states in two or 
more individuals. But his facts are easily comprised in his 
larger view of telepathy, at least as implied by his language in 
previous discussions. ‘The facts are so spiritistic that a spirit- 
istic theory is possible in the case, even tho we grant that his 
evidence is either inadequate or that some of it is not evidence 
of personal identity. 

Why, then, does not survival explain the facts? Here we 
have a term and a conception that may easily lead readers astray, 
and it is this circumstance that elicits from us here a somewhat 
elaborate treatment of the questions involved. 

First we must ask a question. In rejecting “ survival” does 
Mr. Jacks intend to regard the term as convertible with spirits? 
Or does he mean that his facts are not evidence for survival? 
[ should concede quite readily that his facts are not adequate 
evidence for survival or for the agency of spirits, if they were 
all the facts we had. Supernormal statements about Mr. Jacks’s 
literary activities are certainly not evidence for the personal iden- 
tity of the alleged communicator. They would thus not be 
evidence of survival, tho they might readily be explained by 
spirits, when once proved to exist on other and better evidence. 
It is this fact that I wish ever to keep in mind when dealing 
with this problem. 

We need to keep very clear here the distinction between the 
evidential and the explanatory problem. Mr. Jacks seems not to 
distinguish them at all. The evidential problem requires us, in 
the first stages of the investigation, to regard the problems of 
explanation as limited to personal identity when the question is 
of survival or spirits. This makes necessary the exclusion of all 
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data that may be either normal or supernormal and that do 
not represent the personal identity of the decedent. It is a 
policy of conceding to the sceptic everything but the selective 
data affecting personality, and we draw a regressive inference 
from these data to the continuity of the consciousness which 
they may well represent. All facts representing merely super- 
normal information, such as allusions to our literary or other 
activities, are set aside, not necéssarily because they cannot be 
explained by spirits, but because they are not. primary evidence 
of their influence. When we have once established the existence 
of spirits by masses of selective evidence for personal identity, 
we then recognize that the activity of spirits need not be limited 
to giving evidence of identity, but may extend into all sorts of 
influences and impartation of knowledge, especially when the 
facts that are not evidence of identity are so closely associated 
with those that are, that we are obliged to offer an explanation 
of their unity. Whatever will explain personal identity will 
explain other supernormal facts and hence we comprise, in our 
explanation by spirits, information which we have no reason to 
exclude from their purview. 

This is the reason that Mr. Jacks’s use of the term survival 
is not altogether clear. It is not convertible with the explanatory 
power of spirits and yet it is put in as an alternative to telepathy, 
as if it were so convertible, and most readers would take it thus. 
It is misleading and, while conveying less than the facts, seems 
to imply all that is involved in the problem. That is to say, the 
range of explanation by spirits is greater than the range of evi- 
dence for their existence in the first stages of the inquiry, while 
the rigidity of our standards has a tendency to limit the meaning 
of spirits to the evidence for them which cannot otherwise be 
explained away. 

As already remarked the scientific procedure is not to venture 
on explanations until we have a vast mass of facts which deter- 
mine our appeals to causes, and in these phenomena we find 
evidential and non-evidential phenomena in miscellaneous con- 
fusion. In dealing with the sceptic, we are privileged to elimi- 
nate all non-evidential matter from the discussion as our problem 
is to perplex or to convert him, at least to the belief in the 
supernormal of some kind. To do this we concentrate interest 
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on the facts which cannot be accounted for by fraud or chance. 
But scientifically we have no such privilege. Science must ex- 
plain all the facts and cannot ignore the non-evidential any more 
than the evidential. It has a compact whole with which to deal. 
Explanation is not necessarily concerned with the conversion of 
sceptics, but goes about its business as if sceptics did not exist. 
When we have given satisfactory evidence of the supernormal, 
we proceed to the analysis of it into the types that relate to one 
explanation or another, and if none of the facts represent the 
personal identity of the dead, we exclude that explanation, not 
because it might not actually explain the facts, but because the 
Law of Parsimony requires us, in the interest of the sceptic at 
least, to concede other possible explanations until the adequate 
kind of evidence is forthcoming for spirits. In the parlance of 
debate “‘ adequate ” is what will produce conversion. When that 
has been obtained we are bound to see how far it extends over 
the rest of the supernormal, and the articulate unity of the facts 
will now be the criterion of the spiritistic hypothesis. The sift- 
ing of evidence is not necessarily the sifting of hypotheses. It 
will be this only until the most comprehensive explanation has 
been ascertained. ‘That explanation must cover at least a part 
of the non-evidential phenomena. If the data were simple it 
would explain all of them. But it happens that they are not 
simple. They are exceedingly complex, and it is that fact which 
perplexes men like Mr. Jacks and others. 

In the process of sifting the facts for evidence of spirits, 
we assume that there are normal explanations for all the rest, or 
if any supernormal not primarily spiritistic occurs, we disregard 
it for the time, as explained above. But this is to admit that the 
phenomena are complex. We assume too readily that, if spirits 
are connected with the phenomena, they must account for 
everything in the same way or that they are not present at all. 
This is the way we view ordinary communication between the 
living. Throwing aside the complications of the mechanical 
process in human intercourse, we interpret the language and 
ideas transmitted as wholly those of the communicator. We 
carry this conception of this phenomenon into the problem of 
psychic research. Nothing could be more of an illusion. The 
simple fact that your phenomena are intermediated by another 
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B reporting to C the conversation of A, tho in real or alleged 
spirit messages the complications are much greater still. When 
you have to deal with the control and other personalities, even 
tho you regard them as subconscious products of the medium, 
you indefinitely increase the complexity of the phenomena. It 
is this that requires the sifting analysis of the facts for the 
variety of explanations that coalesce in the product. It is not 
necessary to suppose that it is all transmitted from spirits, even 
tho we regard the whole as instigated by spirits. We may have 
evidence that spirits are at the bottom of the facts, tho we do 
not regard all of them as pure transmissions from spirits. If 
we did so, we might feel the perplexity and confusion expressed 
by Mr. Jacks. He, with many others for company, too readily 
assumes that the statements must all have the same source, or 
that they do not come from spirits at all. Mr. Jacks, however, 
remarked the mixture of messages and personalities in some of 
his messages and this fact ought to have suggested a way out 
of ihe labyrinth. I have often referred to the interfusion of per- 
sonality in messages and, had Mr. Jacks saturated himself 
with the records of the Society, and especially the Report of Dr. 
Hodgson, this view of the problem would have given him no 
perplexities. But he has tried to form a theory from too small 
a mass of facts. He should have simply recognized that he had 
personally obtained facts just like those on record, and he could 
then have let the sceptic deal with them as he pleased, or have 
proposed theories that apply to the much larger mass of 
phenomena. 

Mr. Jacks says that he could “ imagine half a dozen hypoth- 
eses, including survival among them, any one of which covers a 
part of the facts, but none of which covers them completely.” 
Here was the clue out of the confusion, but he spoiled his case by 
the last part of the statement. He should have omitted the last 
phrase: “ but none of which covers all of them completely.” 
Here he tacitly assumes that one hypothesis should cover all the 
facts. This would be true if they were not confessedly complex. 
But the observation that “‘ any one of them covers a part of the 
facts” should have suggested the combination of them, a com- 
bination perfectly legitimate from the analogies of historical 
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criticism and the phenomena of plagiarism, tho these are not 
plagiaristic, even when they are complex in the same way. If 
Mr. Jacks had first acquainted himself with the discussions of 
scientific men on the subject he would not have had to begin 
investigation anew. It is the vice of this problem that each man, 
especially if he be of the lay type, goes about his work as if no 
one else had ever done anything in the field. If he had recog- 
nized the company of other investigators like Sir William F. 
3arrett, Sir Oliver Lodge (the latter is mentioned) and Dr. 
Hodgson, he would have had the foundation laid for a solution of 
his individual facts. But, on the contrary, he laments that the 
scientific man has thought survival proved and assumes that the 
layman can call the scientific men to task for hasty conclusions! 
This is returning to wallow in the scepticism which he had so 
summarily dismissed at the outset. But he has awakened to the 
magnitude of the problem, tho it would have no magnitude at 
all, if the communications were as simple as he desires them to 
be, or imagines they ought to be, if spiritistic. His perplexities 
are due to not understanding the problem, not to anything that 
the scientific man does not recognize. If the messages were 
as simple as ordinary human conversation there would be no 
puzzle, but I have already shown how they become complicated, 
and it should be added that our problem is not a simple one, 
wholly apart from the complexity of the messages. It inevitably 
mixes up problems of evidence and problems of explanation, 
which do not always coincide, particularly in the first stages of 
an investigation of new phenomena. Mr. Jacks apparently has 
not seen this. If he did see it, he has ignored it in the interest of 
confessing confusion. It is unfortunate, however, if he did see 
the situation, that he felt any obligation to defer to popular pre- 
judices and confusion, and cowardice of editors, in order to 
purchase any leverage on their tolerance. On this whole subject 
most men are either ignoramuses or cowards. When they do 
not know anything about the subject, but have the good fortune 
to be editors of respectable magazines, they have the same pen- 
chant for assuming that they do know about it that some physi- 
cists have for pronouncing on economic problems, or when they 
do know their ignorance they think discretion the better part of 
valor, or cowardice a safe refuge from the ridicule of their 
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friends. The lack of insight and of courage is the vice of most 
intellectuals on this subject. If Mr. Jacks had only treated the 
respectables as he treated the credulous sceptic; he would at least 
have seemed not to be perplexed, even when he felt and con- 
fessed it! 

We have in this subject an extraordinary situation. Mr. 
Jacks confesses to have been strongly influenced by his emotions 
during the experiments. He is quite right in reminding people 
of the duty to control such influences, but he seems not to have 
remarked that the presence of any such emotions disqualifies the 
investigator altogether. But then why may not the emotions 
that attach to the spiritistic theory be quite as respectable as those, 
or the no emotions, that attach to sceptical theories? Are moral 
and other indifference the only qualification for the study of 
facts? In one statement he shows very clearly that he does not 
wish to be fooled. He says: “‘ To declare your belief in ‘ spirits,’ 
and then to be confronted with a proof that you were the victim 
of a mistake, is a particularly odious way of being made to look 
a fool.” But in what way is it any worse to be fooled about 
spirits than to be fooled about fraud or telepathy? I have seen 
many a person worse fooled about fraud than any one has been 
fooled about spirits, but it is respectable to be fooled about fraud 
and telepathy, tho not respectable to be fooled about spirits! 
That is all there is to it. It is quite on the docket to be deceived 
in ordinary, or even in extraordinary matters, provided that 
they are not spirits. But suppose you are fooled in your scepti- 
cism? Are not the consequences of that a thousand-fold worse 
than being on the side of belief? But why allow the fear of 
being fooled either way to determine your attitude on the sub- 
ject? It is at least as bad to be fooled on the side of scepticism, 
so just go into the subject regardless of any such criterion and 
you will not be fooled at all. It is the good opinion of your 
neighbors that influences you more than the love of the truth. 
Just dismiss that and there will be nothing in the way of forming 
scientific opinions. Emotional influences from the fear of being 
fooled on any side of the subject are just as bad as exultation 
in the suspicion or consciousness of communicating with your 
dead friends. 

What we desire here is to admit the hypothesis that explains 
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the crucial facts and then we can make some progress in unravel- 
ing the confusion and perplexities that have been confessed by 
Mr. Jacks. Otherwise, we shall always have nothing but foolish 
perplexities to deal with. In fact, nearly all the confusion is 
due to ignorance of the problem, and when one has thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the nature of the problem, half or more 
than half the perplexities will be solved at a stroke. What about 
being fooled in religion? Have not whole generations been 
fooled on that subject? Every age has its revolutions on this 
subject and somebody has been badly fooled. But The Hibbert 
Journal still goes on in its defence instead of the editor finding 
peace in proclaiming scepticism or prudence in accepting religion! 
It is quite in the fashion to believe in religion, tho no two persons 
have the same conception of it, and there is not one thousandth 
the evidence for it that there is for spirits. 

I agree, however, that laymen should leave the subject alone. 
The danger of being fooled is not the worst one in the subject. 
That catastrophe would take care of itself. But the worst thing 
is to play with a subject that has some fire in it. It will not 
hurt the layman to investigate proved or developed mediums, but 
he should not go at mediumship himself until he knows much 
about the liabilities of it. Obsession and interference with 
normal life is a far greater evil, not of investigation scientifically, 
but of personal dabbling in the phenomena, than any amount 
of being fooled about theories. Then there is the uncritical 
spirit with which revelations about that life are received. Most 
people imagine that, if you are dealing with spirits, their state- 
ments are to be taken on trust, as you would when they were 
living. But people forget that trust in your neighbor’s state- 
ments is based upon the proved veracity of his past, or upon the 
readiness with which his statements can be tested and verified. 
It is not so with spirits. Their statements are hard to verify, 
no matter how veracious they may be. It is a question of prov- 
ing them, and we are not situated to offer immediate proof of 
every message that comes about that life. If the transcendental 
world is different from ours, you cannot clearly describe it, and 
if it is like our world, you cannot readily believe it. It will 
require long investigation to decide the matter. Here Mr. Jacks 
might well have presented a caution, but in one remark he shows 
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he is himself more or less under the illusion of the layman about 
this very issue. He says: “ The problem of evidence, compli- 
cated enough even in ordinary practice, is here immensely more 
complicated by the fact that the existence of the witnesses, which 
in most other cases is taken for granted, is now the very point in 
question.* The witnesses are the 


‘ 


spirits’; but the ‘ spirits’ ar2 
the beings whose existence has to be proved.” 

If Mr. Jacks had said that the evidential problem was com- 
plicated by the conditions affecting communication, or if com- 
munication is begging the issue, by the conditions affecting the 
production of alleged messages, I should concede the statement. 
But I do not admit that it is complicated by the uncertainty of 
the witnesses’ existence. To speak of them as “ witness” is 
to imply that their testimony is to be accepted or would have 
more weight, if their existence was assured. I radically dispute 
that claim. It is not the proper method of approach to the 
problem. True, the existence of “ spirits’ has had to be proved, 
but not before estimating the evidence. The problem is to explain 
certain facts, not to accept the “ witnesses” for the explanation. 
We are studying a problem which requires us to prove that there 
are facts which cannot be explained normally, and when we 
offer a positive cause for them, it is a regressive inference from 
the facts, just as it is in any other scientific problem. For in- 
stance, we infer from the observed face of the moon something 
as to what the unobserved face is, knowing the general laws of 
form and shape in the other individuals of the solar system. 
From the variation in time of the eclipses of the moons of 
Jupiter, taken with the coincidence with different positions in 
reference to the earth’s orbit, we infer the velocity of light. 
From the tracks in certain rocks we infer the existence of some 
palzozoic animal. In none of these do we have any “ witnesses ” 
except the facts. In the question of spirits, we infer from the 
proved and peculiar nature of the facts that the only explanation 
is that they have been produced by the continued consciousness 
of the personality that would account for the same facts, if 
living. We are not accepting testimony in any case. We are 
proceeding exactly as we do in all the other sciences. The verac- 
ity of no one is concerned, except that of the living. The verac- 
ity of the dead does not count even when they are proved to exist, 
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except as we can test it in the same way that we do the veracity of 
the living. Mr. Jacks has confused two things, tho recognizing 
both of them. It is true that the existence of spirits has to be 
proved, but it is not true that their “ witness ” or testimony has 
anything to do with the proof. We are inferring the existence of 
the supersensible from certain proved and sensible fact’s, just as 
we do in the atomic doctrine or the theory of ions and electrons. 

After all is said, however, Mr. Jacks’s article will inflnence 
Philistines far more than a scientific analysis of his facts. The 
welcome thing about it is that he has the courage to tell the 
Atlantic Monthly some plain facts, which readers will respect 
for the source and not for the authority of the editor. But it 
is noticeable that magazines in this day wait for respectability 
to publish facts. They are no longer missionaries for new or 
important truth. They are purveyors of popular pabulum. We 
live in democratic times, which enthrone the public as the first 
authority and the expert does not count except when he can 
flatter the demos with the sense of its importance and wisdom. 
We no longer have zealous apostles who speak the truth in 
season and out of season, except they are willing to accept 
crucifixion as the price. It is the next generation that will see Mr. 
Jacks’s facts and respect his conclusions. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNICATION. 
By James H. Hystop. 
V. 


The present summary lacks the one feature which I empha- 
sized in the other cases: namely, the presence of absolute 
strangers as sitters. I was the sitter in the present instances and 
a recently deceased Aunt the communicator. The reader may 
be assured that the facts are, in reality, quite as well secured 
against the possibility of detective means as any that came to 
strangers, but the circumstance will not be accepted by those 
who do not read carefully and wish credulously to believe in 
miracles of detective power without the means to apply it. I 
make no effort to convert that type of men and women. I am 
appealing in such records as the present ones only to intelligent 
people. 

At previous sittings, published in Vol. VI of the Proceedings 
(pp. 658-662), but which had not been printed at the time of 
the present experiments, a number of communications had come 
from my deceased Uncle, husband of this Aunt, while she was 
still living. Her first appearance was in connection with another 
sitter, and was apparently marked by a confusion of her name 
with the same name of a relative of the sitter. Later she came 
alone and the evidence became quite clear and free from con- 
fusion of that kind. 

She lived in Ohio in a small village, where her home had 
been for twenty-five or thirty years. Her early life had been 
spent in another county and on a farm. It was an exceptionally 
quiet and obscure life and in no respect associated with anything 
public. While her name, place of residence and relationship to 
me might easily have been obtained by knowing first that some 
such person existed, it would have been impossible to secure 
most of the facts communicated without very large resources, 
and I do not reckon seriously with any conceivable possibilities in 
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that direction. Note the essentially private nature of the in- 
cidents, many of them having no physical evidence of their exist- 
ence for forty years, and some for sixty years. They are in fact 
excellent evidence of supernormal information. The reader 
must make up his own mind from the explanatory notes accom- 
panying the record. 

I had arranged to have some sittings for a young man who 
had been the subject of some physical phenomena. The case 
was printed in the Journal, Vol. VII, pp. 1-56. The messages 
related to him were interrupted by the following intrusion. 


Do you know an old lady with spectacles and a very pleasant 
face who is rather small and rather quiet in her ways, who would 
come to the sitter. It seems like a grandmother and as if she had 
not been gone so very long. 

(I do not know personally, but go on with more details and I 
shall ask later.) 

It is a very gentle and quiet sort of woman, who makes no fuss 
or movement unnecessary, but still is active and that is all I can 
say about her. This old lady has not been gone such a very long 
time, for it seems a new sort of experience to come here, and her 
name begins with S. I think it is Sarah. 

(No, the sitter does not but I do.) 

Is it Sarah A.? 

(I am not sure of the A. Yes, it is not A.) [Had momentarily 
forgotten that it was J.] 

Who is the A who comes with her? It is Abigail or Abby. 
Some one close to her and again I see the name Laura as if con- 
nected. Do you know about this, and the Abigail or Abby? 

(No, I do not recall the Abigail or Abby.) 

The three are together and are interested in this communication. 
I think they must have come with your group of people and that 
there is a general interest in you at this time, for some special 
reason which I do not now see. 


The only reference in this that suggests the person whom I 
identify as Sarah is the later statement that she belongs to my 
group of people. The sitter did not recognize any Sarah, but I 
had an Aunt Sarah who had died in the previous September. 
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She was a very gentle and quiet sort of woman usually. The 
[aura may possibly be my deceased sister, her second name, and 
she might naturally be found in this connection. The Abigail 
or Abby is not recognizable, unless, as I have found in some cases 
with the name Addie, it be a mistake for Annie. With the Laura, 
it would refer to the name of my deceased sister. But the evi- 
dence that the reference is to my deceased Aunt is not clear. 

At the last sitting with the boy, I told the control that I 
would be alone with the psychic the coming week and that I 
would like to have my father and this Sarah, so that she could 
tell more about herself. When asked if I meant the Sarah who 
came with the boy I replied in the negative, saying that I 
wanted the one that was alluded to just after my father had 
appeared. The sitting opened with a reference to a Harriet 
which I could not identify, tho, if I could be assured that the 
mistake was similar to a frequent one of Harriet for Margaret, 
[ could recognize possibilities, but the indication that she was a 
large woman would spoil the conjecture. There followed a refer- 
ence to a board meeting of the Institute which had taken place 
recently, prior to the sitting, not known by the psychic, but 
nothing of an evidential or verifiable sort was clearly indicated. 
Then began communication regarding the desired personality. 


Have you anything particular you wish us to say about Sarah? 
(Yes.) The Sarah that came here last week? 

(Yes, if it is the right Sarah. The last meeting last week you 
thought it was the Sarah connected with the boy, but I had another 
Sarah in my mind.) 

This is not the one connected with the boy. The boy’s person- 
ality did not hinge on the personality of that kind, but on some 
guides who had been striving to express through him in the past. 
You understand what I mean by that, do you not? 

(Yes I do.) 

All right. I see a woman who is very much of a worker. I do 
not mean working in this way especially, but her life was one of 
activity and she is not young, but an oldish lady. Do you know 
about that? 

( Yes.) 
She seems to be groping about with her hands, as if trying to 
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feel her way to the place. Was there anything the matter with 
her eyes at the last? 

(Not that I know, but I shall inquire.) 

I see her in bed and her hands out of the bed moving about over 
her spread in a nervous sort of way, and then the eyes close and 
open and repeat the action, but there seems a complaint as if she 
cannot see as she wishes to. She is very weak and slips out into 
the spirit. like a worn and tired spirit, glad it is all over and wonder- 
ing about the new life, of which she knew a little. There is a man 
who meets her, or rather helps her as she leaves the body. Did she 
not have a husband in the spirit? 

( Yes.) 

That husband is with her today as she tries to give communica- 
tion. She says it is all right. Someway there seemed to be a 
desire to tell you what and who she found, as if there would be 
an interest on your part in that. 

(Yes, there would be.) 

I see also a pretty picture in connection with her. Was there 
any place she used to visit where there were swans. I see a picture 
of water and white swans sailing on it, but it seems to be some- 
thing in connection with some place she visited, as if there were a 
park or something of that sort. 

(1 believe there is a park and water near where she lived, and 
I suspect she is trying to give the name of that place.) 

All right. I will let her take her own way. It is pretty where 
she lived and all the surroundings and friends were beautiful, 
but it was so good to be free from pain. Do you know about that? 

(Somewhat. ) 

Now who is H left, who is connected with her. 

(1 shall have to inquire.) 


My Aunt Sarah, who had died a few months previous to 
this, was a very active, hard working woman. She was nearly 
ninety years of age when she died. I saw her for a few min- 
utes about a week before she died, while I was in the West for 
a short time. I knew nothing about the incidents of her death 
bed as described, none of them occurring while I was there. But 
I learned from my cousin, her niece, who lived with her, that 
this Aunt did lose her eyesight before her death and that she 
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groped about on the bed-clothes in the manner described and 
opened and shut her eyes as indicated to test whether she had 
really lost her sight. Her husband preceded her a few years 
and was a communicator in records already on file, but not 
published at this time. 

The allusion to swans and a park is a very interesting one. 
There was a park near where she lived, at the edge of the village. 
She visited it when she wanted to show friends the place. The 
village and park were very pretty places, and the village got its 
name from the spring in this park. There was a sort of lake 
in it made by damming the water from the spring and when I 
saw it there were white Muscovy ducks on it, not swans, but 
they would look like swans in a mental picture. 

The H said to be connected with her and still living was not 
identifiable. She suffered much the last few weeks of her life. 
Immediately the messages continued as follows: 


I see another thing about her. It is all black. That is, she wore 
black so much before she came here. Black, black, she had lost 
so many of her people. You know about that. 

(Yes I do.) 

And you must know that the joy of meeting them all would be 
the great and sublime fact which would give peace to her heart. 
She is quite a religious sort of person in the best sense. She tries 
to keep her faith in God. I am referring to her life in the body. 
You know what I mean by that. 

(I never knew her to have lost any faith.) 

Perhaps I emphasized the trying, but the picture of her many 
sorrows and losses and her continued love and faith in God the 
Father suggested the state of trying to me. You see what I mean. 

(All right. ) 

This is not excuse but explanation. 

(I understand. ) 

All the faith is blessed with a true and progressive spirit, so far 
as it is able to comprehend, but it never leaves the old for the new, 
but with hand fast hold of the hand of God moves onward toward 
the larger life with serene faith that greater knowledge will come. 
Do you know any one named Ella in connection with her. 


( Yes.) 
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All right. Do you know anything about a tall old fashioned 
vase. It looks as if it were white like porcelain with little figures 
and like flowers in color on it. It seems to have been hers. 

(Whose? Sarah’s ?) 

Yes. It is rather large and old fashioned, but one that she fixed. 
I see also a great love for birds. 


This Aunt had lost nearly all her relatives, only one brother 
remaining at the time of her own death. She had, therefore, 
worn black much in mourning, but I learn from my cousin that 
she constantly wore black as her regular color. She was a very 
orthodox believer, with a little more tendency to liberal views on 
some minor points than her relatives. She is correctly enough 
characterized in this respect. There were probably events in her 
life that tried her faith, as she had not read much, but saw that 
the world was changing and that she had to face many dis- 
appointments. 

Ella is the name of her deceased sister-in-law, whose husband, 
my Aunt’s living brother and only living relative, was referred to 
in connection with the Ella at earlier sittings not published at 
this time. 

Inquiry discovered what I did not know at this or any time: 
namely, that this Aunt had a tall old fashioned white porcelain 
vase with figures like flowers on it. It came to her from her 
mother. She was very fond of it and my niece writes that she 
was very fond of birds, which fact also I did not know. 

In a few moments I was asked by the control: “I want to 
know if you know Martha?” This was the name of my Mother, 
Martha, a favorite sister of this Aunt Sarah. 

The next sitting was occupied with communications regard- 
ing the young boy that I had taken to experiments earlier. [! 
had been experimenting with the boy the night before at his own 
home and the attempt here was to get some cross references 
which were fairly good in some of their aspects. 

My Aunt did not appear until the next series, and when they 
began the subliminal was occupied with a long account of some 
soap making with details of the process, the wood fire, the soft 
soap, that it was made out of doors in a sort of low shed or 
shack, all of which were perfectly familiar in her early days, 
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tho no one recalls any special occasion to make it notable. 
She was described as “ having smooth dark hair, dark brown, 
parted in the middle and combed carefully, and no sign of gray 
in it.” This was all correct. She always combed her hair care- 
fully smoothly and always parted it in the middle. It was dark 
brown and tho she was nearly ninety years of age it was not 
gray. No one knows anything of a scar on her hand. 

When the automatic writing began some time was occupied 
with general matters by the control and when the communica- 
tions about my Aunt began there was a reference to the early 
time of the soap making and the scar on the hand, and then 
came the following: 


Do you know anything about a strange looking broom. It looks 
as if it were made of small boughs or twigs. I do not know what 
to call it. Do you know anything about a hemlock broom or brush. 
It looks like a stick with some small bushes tied to it and used as 
a broom. 

(No, I do not, but I know where to inquire. ) 

All right. It seems to belong to the same period of the soap 
making and it is called something like a hemlock broom. 


Inquiry of the niece who took care of her for years results 
in the information that she had a brush, not a broom, which 
was made of twigs and the niece thinks they may be hemlock. 

There followed a very characteristic account of dried squash 
or pumpkin hung up in the kitchen on strings. But this could 
not be verified. It is a very possible thing for her early days. 
The description of a kitchen definitely separated from her early 
life is not specific enough to identify it. But immediately the 
communications continue with something very direct. 


Do you know whether she had a younger woman like a daughter 
or niece with whom she lived? 

(Yes, tell who she was.) 

You mean who the lady was. 

(Yes, the younger lady.) 

Just as soon as I can. (All right.) I see the younger woman 
very attentive and very careful of the older one and as if she felt 
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some anxiety and concern for her, but I do not really get the 
relationship. 


(All right.) 

Do you know anything about a black silk which was much 
prized by the old lady, as if it were her best dress, and that there 
was some talk about putting it on the lady after her death, and she 
speaks of it as being glad it was not done. That seems strange, 
does it not, but perhaps it will be explained. 

(Yes, if you can tell why she did not want it put on the body.) 

This was the thought of the spirit. I think she desired it left 
for some one else, for she always had a thought for others. There 
seems no especial reason except that it would be wasted. 

(Yes, good.) 

She was of an economical turn of mind and would think it 
much better to have it doing somebody good. 

( Exactly.) 

She was quite right in that, too, but in some other matters she 
made them feel that she was too careful and saved too much. 
Some one used to say: Mother, what is the use? This was not 
about this black dress particularly, but about everything, for there 
was such a tendency to keeping things, and this younger person 
felt the foolishness of it. Do you know about that? 

(No, but this younger person will tell me.) [I knew about her 
economical habits. | 

All right. There is something which looks like a little old 
Bible. She must have been a Christian woman. Do you know 
about that? (Yes.) And the Bible was one she had used for a 
long time. She did not read it always, but it was a sort of form 
and ceremony, just as all decent [people] went to church and that 
sort of thing, but she always minded her own affairs and let others 
do as they saw fit, altho she had good strong ideas of her own. 


This long passage is quite a remarkable one. The niece of 
this Aunt lived with her and cared for her many years. She 
wrote me that the Aunt had “a black dress, not silk, which she 
saved to be buried in, but later told her, the niece, to get a robe. 
She seems never to have expressed a desire to leave it to any 
one,’ so far as the niece can recall. But the reason assigned 
consists exactly with her character. She was of an extraordin- 
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arily economical turn of mind. In this respect she was the subject 
of a good deal of criticism on the part of her relatives. She 
was not stingy and she did not save for her own pleasure, but she 
hated waste and used in a philanthropical way the result of 
such saving. She had a very marked habit of keeping things, 
whether useful or not, and was the subject of such criticism as 
is indicated. 

The niece reports that she had just such a Bible as alluded to 
which she had had for many years. She was a devout Christian. 
She did not read it as a form or ceremony, except that most 
people would regard her habit in this as “a form or ceremony ”, 
whatever her own feelings, and if “ form and ceremony ” means 
a belief in the efficiencies of the act for spiritual culture and sal- 
vation, the phrase describes it exactly for that whole class. She 
did not always mind her own affairs when near kin were con- 
cerned, tho she did for others and that quite well. If opportun- 
ity offered she meddled occasionally in the affairs of kin. The 
most characteristic and clear incident, however, is that about her 
economical turn of mind, and that describes many acts and habits 
that her relatives knew too well. 

The communications immediately continued with some re- 
markably good incidents, apparently aroused by a question of 
mine. 


(Yes, can she tell of a visit I made to her?) [I had in mind 
the time of her death.] 

I think so, for she seems quite interested in this work she is 
trying to do, and seems to have known something about it before 
she went away. Do you know if she knew anything about it? 

( Yes.) 

And she seems to have been of use to you at some time about 
these things. I do not know what she means, but I think perhaps 
you do. Did she answer some questions about the past which helped 
you in identifications ? 

( Yes.) 

Good, that is what is bringing her so strongly. 


The previous year and almost up to her death she had been 
the recipient of questions from me regarding incidents connected 
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with communications from her husband, now published (Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. VI, pp. 232, 233, 658, 660, and 752), but not 
published at the time of the present message. She answered 
many of these questions apparently with more interest than I 
would have expected from her with her orthodox views. Mrs. 
Chenoweth could not have known any of the facts, unless we 
suppose that the subconscious might have inferred them from the 
name Sarah, as this name had been given in the communications 
of the previous year. 


There seems to be a drawer or drawers where some of her 
things are kept which have not been disturbed as yet, but which 
there has lately been talk about changing, because of some use to 
which the space might be put, and there is also a great desire to 
send a message to those left, and especially to the younger woman. 
Do you know who E is? Some one left I mean. 

(Yes, there is an E connected with her, but it is not the one 
who cared for her.) 

Do you know anything about a rather high-backed rocking chair 
in which she sat a great deal the last of her life, which was quite 
near a window, and had something like what she calls a white tidy 
on the back of it? 

(I do not, but I know who will tell me.) 

She says also that she was not afraid to die and that she was 
glad when it was all over, and indeed there ought not to have been 
any tears, for it was time and was right for her to go, and she had 
so many to greet her over here, and that you must know yourself. 

(Yes, who was that Martha mentioned in connection with her 
previously ?) 

She smiles as you ask that question, and seems eager to tell, 
but I do not hear the word yet. Is Martha her child? 

(You tell.) 

Never mind. I will wait until it comes more definitely, but do 
you know J in connection with her in the spirit? 

(Yes.) [Had in mind her brother Joe who had communicated 
before. | 

Some one very close to her. 

(Yes, make that clear.) 
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I cannot tell. Ja... whether James or Jane, but I think James. 
Is that right? 

(James is right. Now tell me the relation.) [It was not cor- 
rect for the statement made about the J being “in spirit”, but I 
did not wish to produce confusion by explaining. Joe was the 
name of her deceased brother, James of her living brother, and 
Jane her own name. | 

Why this is your father who is with her. Who is this boy with 
her. Is there a son of hers over here? 

(I do not know, but go on.) 

I see a young boy standing beside her and so happy and glad, and 
I see another man besides your father with her, and a lady who is 
much younger and more active than she is, very near to her. It 
is quite a family group too. But to return to the earth life, who 
is C? Do you know C? 

(Not now.) 

Charles. 

(Yes, I know Charles.) 

Does she know Charles? 

(Yes, but he is not her son.) 


The niece wrote me that some of her things had been left 
in the drawers and that there had been talk of removing them. 
E, is the initial of the niece’s name. Estelle is her name, and as 
we always called her Stella it did not occur to me at the time 
that she might be meant, and hence my statement about it was 
wrong. I was thinking of a deceased sister-in-law, and forget- 
ting that the statement was made of the living. 

It was her brother Joe that was dead and her brother James 
that was living, and my answer that the name James was correct 
was not intended to recognize that it was a correct statement 
about the deceased J, but to prevent confusion, if I said it was 
wrong. Tho Jane was her own name I do not think it was in- 
tended for this, but was a natural guess from the use of the 
initial J, and this on any theory. 

The niece says she had a high backed rocking chair in which 
she sat much on the porch. It was near the window. But it 
had no white tidy on it, tho there was a chair in the parlor that 
answered to this description, but she seldom sat in it. 
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She was not afraid to die, and the statements made about her 
at this time are quite pertinent and true to the situation, as she 
was quite helpless. 

Martha was the name of her sister and my mother, and it 
had been given before without label, and I wished to find if she 
could specify the relation. The reader will observe that the re- 
lationship is not given. But an interesting thing occurs which 
might have been an effort to get it in an indirect manner. My 
father is mentioned _and then the name Charles comes who is 
indicated as her son, but in reality was my brother. Possibly 
they were trying to make clear who the Martha was. 

There followed this a long and characteristic message affect- 
ing the country where she lived, correctly describing the roads, 
the corn fields, the clover fields, and more particularly some “ tall 
trees looking like elms”’, which might refer to the trees in the 


college campus near her home. The passage closed with the 
following : 


I see from the house a long line of road stretching off and 
winding up as if over a distant hill and a wonderful picture of rural 
beauty it is. But I did not speak of their barn 

(All right. Go ahead.) 

I see a big one and I hear something about the old one that 
was not so large as this, but you do not know about the old one 
do you? 

(No, but tell me the color of the old one, and I may have a good 
fact.) 

The moment you spoke of color I saw red on the barn. 

(Yes, and where was that barn?) 

I do not know where, but may I finish this tomorrow. 


The reference to the “old barn” has unusual interest. In 
connection with the mention of this Aunt the previous year by 
my Uncle who had died a few years before her, allusion was 
made to this red barn. Cf. Proceedings, Vol. VI, p. 793 and 
Note 726. I had applied to this Aunt, who was still living, for 
verification of the reference to the barn and she thought that it 
referred to the old red barn at her earliest home. It was 84 
years prior to the time that it was mentioned. It is quite 
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natural to have her allude to it after her death, discovering 
that what she had verified was a genuine message. The only 
objection to its significance here, not to the first mention of it 
the year previous, is the conceivability of subliminal association 
and memory with the name Sarah. There is no evidence for 
such a fact and all that we know of Mrs. Chenoweth’s subliminal 
action is against such an hypothesis, but the sceptic may have his 
way here if he can believe so much without evidence. In all 
other cases where the name Sarah has been mentioned it has not 
provoked any such association. 


At the next sitting the subliminal began with a reference to 
my Uncle, husband of this Aunt Sarah. 


There is that dear old lady again. She has a man with her, 
you know. I mean the old lady working with the soap. 

( Yes.) 

She has a husband over there, do you know that? 

( Yes.) 

I think he was gone some time before she went, because it was 
more like a greeting when she came. 


My Uncle died a few years prior to this Aunt and, as re- 
marked above, had been a communicator, as well as the subject 
of communications, the year previous. The automatic writing 
began with the giving of the name Margaret and when she evi- 
dently broke down, Jennie P. came in and said the Margaret was 
in my group of friends. This was the name of a deceased sister 
of the Aunt Sarah. But there is some doubt about the intention, 
as it could have been an attempt to give the name of Margaret 
3ancroft, as some of the writing can be so read. I deemed it 
so intended at the time, and it is not impossible to interpret the 
statement of Jennie P that she “is in your group of friends” 
as applicable to the Hodgson group. Consequently I am not 
assured of the reference to my Aunt Margaret, sister to the 
Aunt Sarah. Later messages tend to confirm the suspicion that 
the reference is to another person than my Aunt. 

When the communications began with reference to my Aunt 
they resumed the vision of the country road mentioned before 
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and went on to mention the house and barn, but without that 
definiteness that would make matters evidential. Reference was 
made to the railway and driving in a buggy, the latter of which 
was relevant, tho the former was not in the way it was done, 
the allusion being to the station whereas we simply crossed the 
railway on the road to this Aunt’s home and only now and then 
went by railway. 

Reference was then made to a fleshy woman, who would not 
be my Aunt, and that was not verifiable. Following this was a 
description of some features about the home, and in the course 
of it the older home became interfused with the account of the 
later one. 


Do you know anything about the inside of the house? 

(Which house ?) 

One where I see the sheds and barn and all. 

(I recall several rooms. ) 

Let me see if I can get at the one she wishes to show me. Do you 
know anything about a pump in the house? 

(I think so.) [Said to avoid denying, as I have no memory of 
it. ] 

It looks like an iron pump at the end of a sink, and then I find 
a place where there is a more modern way of getting water. Did 
they have a windmill? 

(Not in my time. It might have been put in after I left that 
country. ) 

It looks to me as if there was a cistern and pump and as if 
later there was a windmill and faucet. I am ina room where there 
is a closet and a peculiar door, and there is light all around the top 
of the door. It must be an outside door, for it is rather large and 
all around is quite light. 

I step into a front entry—I think that is what she calls it—and 
out from that entry I enter a room which has a closet in it and the 
doors are old fashioned with several panels in them and I open 
this closet door which is beside a shelf where there is a chimney and 
place for a fire, and in that closet I find dishes and all kinds of 
things that are put away and not commonly used. Do you know 
anything about this? 





(I have a faint recollection of it all and will have to inquire 
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for details. It is very many years since [ saw that house. Perhaps 
as many as 35 or 40 years.) 

All right. She is familiar with it and has a desire to go on with 
this picture. There is something which she takes out from this 
closet and it is a small article, and looks like a mug or small pitcher 
which was brought from a great distance and which was highly 
prized. It is there with several pieces of old china which are well 
covered with color. It looks like a very pale green color and odd 
shape, and is not in a complete set, but is still in the family in 
sections as formerly. 

(You mean the pitcher ?) 

The other pieces of the china set. It seems to be parts of an 
old tea set which is highly prized for its antiquity, and not for 
intrinsic value. 

There is a funny little old picture with a reddish brown frame 
of wood and the picture is a colored print of a child with some 
flowers in her hair or in her head and a very full round face and 
dark red dress. It is as much a part of the house as the walls. 
Do you not remember that? 

(No, but I think I know who will tell me.) 


There is evidently some confusion about the homes and the 
pump. In the home in which she died there was an iron pump 
in the kitchen and near the sink. There was no windmill. This 
iron pump in the kitchen was in a cistern. The iron pump on 
the old farm was not in the kitchen, but under the edge of the 
milk house not far from the kitchen. 

The further details about the house clearly point to the old 
farm home, if they indicate anything. It was an old fashioned 
house with old fashioned doors, a closet, a chimney and fire 
place and shelf by it and in this closet my Aunt had kept her 
china and dishes. This circumstance identifies the house appar- 
ently meant. If the door with the “light around it”’ refers to 
one opening on the porch it is identifiable. Otherwise not. 

The mug or pitcher has not been recognized or verified, and 
neither has the china ‘ covered with color’. Her niece writes 
that her china was white. Nor is the picture that is described 
recognizable. The communications then continued without 
break. 
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Do you remember anything about an old map which hung on 
one of the walls? 

(I do not, but perhaps some one will.) 

It looks like a geographical map, but it is quite large. Now I 
wonder if you know anything about any one named Rhoda? 

(Rhoda was mentioned last year in connection with her husband. ) 


The map on the wall cannot be verified. But the name 
Rhoda is that of an Aunt of the communicator, long since dead. 
She was mentioned in the sittings of the previous year, not 
published at the time of this sitting. Cf. Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
pp. 713 and 778. It is possible that the map and the pitcher and 
the china belonged to her family, but there is no chance now to 
verify any such fact. 

Allusion to a teacher then followed the mention of Rhoda, 
but nothing was verifiable and the evidence would have been 
worthless without more detail, if the allusion had been verifiable. 
But it may be that the allusion was connected with what followed. 


There is something which this lady desires much to speak of 
and it seems to be in connection with a church or community life. 
I see something which looks like a church and I see something 
connected with music. This teacher is very fond of music at the 
church where she goes. There seems to be a rather old fashioned 
sort of music but pretty good of its sort. Do you know anything 
about that? 

(It would have to be made clearer.) 

Do you know if there was an organ in the house where the old 
lady lived? 

(I am not sure. I shall inquire.) 

I see something like a musical instrument but it seems to be 
more like an organ and someway I connect the church music and 
the teacher. I do not think she is the organist but I have another 
connection with the music in mind as I write. Do you know any 
one named Carrie in that association ? 


This reference to church music and an organ is very pertinent 
indeed. The facts are these. 
There arose in the denomination to which my Aunt Sarah 
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belonged a controversy about the legitimacy of instrumental 
music in religious worship and the controversy almost split the 
church in two. My Aunt Sarah and her husband did not like 
instrumental music, but they yielded rather than quarrel about 
it and accepted it. Before this was introduced the old fashioned 
music was used. Inquiry of my niece showed that the lady who 
played the organ in the church was named Carrie. Of this I 
knew nothing. She was also a teacher, as I learned from the 
niece, but was not a member of the family. 


Is there a center or sort of village a little way from the place 
where this old lady lived? 

( Yes.) 

I seem to be able to walk there and there is where I find the 
church and there is also a place near there where the dead are 
laid away and | stop there in the hope of seeing something which 
will lend evidential value to this picture. I see a peculiar looking 
vase or flower holder. It is stuck into the ground and in the summer 
has had flowers in it, not growing, but picked from a garden at 
home and it seems as if I must say for mother at mother’s garden. 
Do you know what I mean by that? 

(No, I do not, but you can give the name of that village by 
a symbol of something near by.) [I was thinking of Clifton, 
named from the cliffs. ] 

You do not mean the brook do you? 

(Yes, if you can describe it.) 

I saw it before you spoke, but did not know it had anything to 
do with the name of the place, but I see it running through the 
fields and between banks, but I do not feel as if brook is a part 
of the name. It only seems to suggest it. Is that right? 

(It suggests it, but only something associated with the brook.) 

I knew it was not a part of the name. It would be like the 
brook suggesting water or something of that sort, but I havn’t it 
yet. I will get it later I know, for the old lady smiles and I always 
feel confident of power when there is a smile. What is the hour? 

(Time is up.) 

S. Does S have anything to do with it? 

(S is the initial of her own name mentioned here long ago.) [In 
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fact the sequel shows that ‘S’ is the initial of the second part of 
the name which the communicator had in mind.] 

Sarah. 

(The rest of it.) 

Greedy, greedy you. 

(All right.) 

It will come Hyslop. 


The automatic writing then ceased and the subliminal took 
up the same subject which the automatic writing had abandoned. 


I see a waterfall. You know what I mean. 

(Yes.) [Thinking of the dam on the river between the cliffs.] 

Falling over something, you know. 

(Yes, why do you mention that?) 

I don’t know. Who showed it to me? They have been talking 
about a place where there is a waterfall. It is pretty, isn’t it? 

(Yes, what is pretty about it?) 

About the waterfall? (Yes.) Is there a town name for it? 

(Yes, but not the fall.) [Cliffs in mind. Sequel showed that 
communicator was right for what she had in mind.] 

No? Well, I don’t know what you mean. 


The communications then kept on in this vein about the fall 
for a few minutes, naming “ Great Falls” and “ Little Falls ” 
which were denied by me and the messages ended by a reference 
to a dam, which was the thing I had in mind, but not the dam 
which turned out in the end to be correct and of which I was 
not thinking at all. But the promise was made to resume the 
matter at the next sitting. 


Some general communications opened the next sitting and 
my Aunt was announced as addressing me as James, which in 


fact she was accustomed to do. Then the subject in mind was 
taken up. 


What does falls mean? Do you know? 

(I know of falls, but they have nothing to do with the name of 
the place.) [Thinking of Clifton.] 

Well, do they run any machinery? 
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(Yes.) [Thinking of an old mill on the stream.] 

Because I see water and falls and they are smooth, and another 
little fall. There are two places where water is falling over rocks. 
One is very yellow water. Do you know anything about that? 

(Yes I know.) [Thinking of Yellow Springs.] 

It looks just like amber when it comes down over. Will yellow 
have anything to do with it? 

(Yes.) It isn’t Yellow Springs, is it? (Yes.) 

Funny, immediately after I saw the water I just heard Yeliow 
Springs. But just the same the dam is there that I told you. 


When the village center was mentioned after the allusion to 
the church and the music, a village in which the church was and 
in which it was said to be, it occurred to me that the cliffs, which 
gave the name to it, might lend themselves well to the picto- 
graphic method of getting the name, and the word “ brook ” 
seemed to indicate that the communicator was at once getting 
at what I wanted. When the allusion to a dam was made I at 
once thought of the old paper mill dam on the stream and my 
mind remained on it until two falls were mentioned, and the 
amber colored water, when I saw at a glance that the communi- 
cator had a more important place in mind and which had received 
its name from the large spring there. 

The village in which she had lived for many years before her 
death was named Yellow Springs from the very large sulphur 
spring on the top of the cliffs at the place. It ran in a waterfall 
over the edge of the cliffs and was very yellow amber color, 
the amount of sulphur in it being very great. The water from 
this formed a lake which was made by a dam, over which the 
water ran with extraordinary smoothness. The dam was con- 
crete and this allowed the fall to be smooth, while the lake was 
in the glen that kept the wind away from it. This was evidently 
the lake in mind earlier, when the swans (Muscovy ducks) were 
mentioned. Cf. p. 626. The place had been fixed up as a sort 
of park for summer excursions. But the village was named 
from these yellow springs. 

When the automatic writing began, G. P. who acted as 
amanuensis, discussed the success in getting the name of the 
place and then proceeded with further messages from this Aunt. 
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I see a box with some furs in it. They seem to be very old, as 
if kept some years, but it seems as if some younger member of the 
family had been looking these things over and trying to decide what 
to do with them, and the lady says she has no feeling about them 
whatever, and the younger one need not be disturbed about using 
them or getting rid of them. When she was alive in the home she 
never wanted anything thrown away, but always kept everything, 
and had an idea that sometime there might be a call for it. It has 
been a source of fun and annoyance, but she has given up trying 
to hold on to the old things. 

(Yes, and what kind of furs were they and color?) 

Brown and rather faded, but originally rather a good thing. It 
looks more like sable or something of that sort. There seems to 
be a piece to go over the shoulders. There is a tint of yellow in 
them. 

{Her niece informed me that this Aunt had a very old and faded 
set of yellow brown furs, wholly out of style, with a shoulder piece, 
and kept for a long time. They were disposed of before her death. 
They were not sable. She had a very marked habit of keeping 
things as stated and these furs were one of the things so kept. The 
communications continued without interruption. | 

And now she shows me something which looks like a brass 
ornament. I say brass, but it may be iron. Do you know anything 
about a weather vane which was near her home, and which looks 
like a rooster? Do they use such things as roosters for weather 
vanes out there? 

(Yes they do, and I shall look that up; but can she tell whose 
it was?) 

As I stand with her in the kitchen, I look out toward a set of 
buildings and that is what we see, and she says the wind is North 
or South as the case may be. It does not seem to belong to her 
own set of buildings. Do you know anything about a man named 
Noah? 

(No, I do not.) 

It seems Noah as she speaks it, and I think it is a neighbor, and 
somehow I hear the name as I see the vane. She must have lived 
in that vicinity for many years, for everything seems to be so 
familiar. 
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I had to inquire of the niece regarding these incidents. She 
stated that, looking from the kitchen, she could see a weather 
vane standing on their own barn, not on a neighbor’s. She used 
to watch it to see the weather probabilities. It was wooden, not 
metal. Usually such weather vanes are metal, brass or iron 
painted yellow. They are often roosters in some communities. 
Mrs. Chenoweth may have seen such a thing in New England, 
but she never saw the West and there was no reason for guessing 
the place from which it could be seen. It was an arrow. None 
of the neighbors’ names was Noah. But the neighbor in the 
direction of the weather vane was named Lowe, and this might 
have given rise to the mistake Noah. 

Reference was then made to an Academy, to girls attending 
it in whom this Aunt was said to be interested, and to changes 
and renovations in it. Then the name Carrie was given again, 
after I had asked a question whether she knew who was going 
to teach there. 

The facts are these. Antioch College is situated in the place, 
Yellow Springs, and is a very old institution, many changes and 
renovations having taken place in it. Her nephew had sought 
an appointment in it and I wanted to see if she knew anything 
about it. It was pertinent to mention Carrie, because this was 
the name of the teacher and player of the organ who had been 
previously named in connection with the church music, but she 
was not the person I had in mind. I afterward learned that 
the nephew did not receive the appointment. 

I do not believe that this Aunt or any of my relatives were 
proud of this Academy, or rather College, because they were 
orthodox and this institution was Unitarian, a denomination held 
in abhorrence by my relatives. She was interested in the girls 
that attended the college when they roomed in her house, as was 
sometimes the case, according to the niece. 

An interesting confusion occurred which one wishes had been 
more evidential. It borders on an excellent incident. 


She is trying to show me a peculiar picture in a little case. It 
is very dark on the outside and has some red velvet on the inside 
and a picture which is of a lady taken many years ago. I think 
there are two of them, one is of herself and one is of a lady close to 
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you like a mother. I think it is your mother’s picture. It seems 
as if they were taken about the same time and they are both pre- 
served. But I think they are not together. One seems to be with 
your family and one with hers. 


The niece informs me regarding these statements: “ There 
was an old fashioned daguerreotype answering to this description, 
containing a picture of Aunts Cora and Lida seated side by side. 
She gave it to her nephew (son of the Aunt Lida) when he was 
here a few years ago.” ‘This makes it clear that my mother is 
not in the picture. But the Aunts Cora and Lida were sisters 
of my mother, and both were dead at this time. The physical 
features of the picture seem to have been correctly indicated 
and the connection of the persons in the picture almost indicated. 
The pictures were not separate. It is possible that the reference 
is to a duplicate copy in our family which is very probable, but 
not now verifiable. 

There followed some references which were evidently to the 
niece to whom I have constantly alluded, but they were not clear 
and specific enough to be evidential. But the following is 
excellent. 


I see also a letter M there. Do you know who M is? 

(If you finished it I might.) 

Wait a minute and I will see. [Pause.] M _ I thought it was a 
Y that I saw after it but does M Y mean anything to you? 

(No.) 

Myra or Minnie. 

(No, go on.) 

It is something like Marg. I do not get it. Mag [read 
‘Mag’] no no. [Pause.] Martha. 

(Yes, who is Martha?) 

Did I write Martha? I think she used to call her another name 
like Marthy or Matty. 

(Mattie is right.) 

That is where I got the M y (Yes.) Matty is a good girl, 
but she will say right off: “I never spelled it with a y.” It is 
Mattie. 

(What relation to the old lady was the Martha?) 
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Is she her grandchild? 

(You say.) 

The reason I ask this is because Mattie seems so much younger 
than the old lady, and as if her life was to be lived instead of 
having been lived. Is Mattie a Christian? 

( Yes.) 

Why do you think I asked that? I saw some of the narrow 
creedal conditions there. She is too intelligent and too bright to 
hold to all the dust covered ideas of the past. 

(Which one do you mean?) 

Mattie. 


Martha was the name of my mother, sister of this Aunt 
Sarah. Aunt Sarah always called my mother Mattie, and I 
believe other members of the family also did. But she was 
never called this in my father’s family. Father always called 
her Martha and so did relatives outside her own immediate 
family. 

The mistake of considering the Martha as my Aunt Sarah’s 
grandchild is an interesting one. My mother died when she was 
just 40 years old and this Aunt Sarah lived to be nearly 90. 
My mother remained in a church having very narrow creeds. 

Following this came an allusion to a wen on my Aunt’s head. 
But my cousin, her niece, reports that she had no wen on her 
head. However she had a red spot there, somewhat raised, but 
the niece never heard of its giving any concern to the Aunt. 
Allusion was made to “a small monument of gray stone and it 
is apparently on the lot where this S$ is laid away.” Inquiry 
showed that there was a gray stone at the graves of her father 
and mother and this Aunt was buried in the same lot. I did 
not know these facts and doubt if I was ever inside this grave- 
yard. If so it was not after 1860. 

In the subliminal an interesting incident came, closing the 
communications, or rather two incidents. 





I keep wanting to say up and down the Ohio. 
(Yes.) Do you know any one whose name begins with L? 
( Yes.) 


I mean in Ohio? Did you have a big fire there? 
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( Explain.) 

I see all smoke and fire. Do you know anything about a town 
where there are several rows of brick buildings like tenements? 
You know corporation, factory houses? Right in a row. Do you 
know anything about a canal? 

(Where ?) 

Where you have been. It looks like a canal and it has to do 
with factories. I see pouring out through the tenements smoke 
and a big fire for a little place. It is a place where there are hay 
scales, where there is a square and they weigh hay. Does that 
mean anything to you? 

(Not yet. I shall have to inquire.) 


The whole family lived in Ohio in the early days, but later 
became scattered. The L, probably refers to the sister Lida who 
lived in the Ohio valley on the banks of the Ohio River. This 
is the one who was in the daguerreotype mentioned above. The 
surviving brother of this Aunt writes me that Aunt Sarah took 
a trip on the Ohio River somewhere about 1865 or 1870, to 
visit this sister. Such pleasure trips were very common at that 
time on this river. But they are no longer so and have not been 
for more than 30 years. 

The niece tells me there was a fire in the neighboring town in 
the tenement houses which this Aunt owned after her husband’s 
death. These houses were connected with a factory in the town. 
There is a river in the town, but no “canal”. It might refer, 
however, to the channels, called “races’’ not “canals” there, 
by which the water was taken to mills. The allusion, however, 
may have been to a sewer which cut across some corner lots. 
The niece could not verify the weighing scales, but such things 
were common in towns of that kind. 

It is hardly necessary to comment on these incidents. They 
must tell their own story after the introduction. Some of them 
are as good as any that the most captious critic would demand. 
One of the best, barring the remark made about the name Sarah 
given the year before, was the allusion to having answered ques- 
tions on this subject before her death. The getting of the name 
of the village in which she lived was also exceptionally good. 
Possibly other incidents are even better, such as the furs, the 
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weather vane, especially as it included the point from which it 
was visible, and the church and the organ. The detailed record 
would make them appear stronger, tho it has not been garbled to 
any disadvantage. Wherever an incident was quotable at all, 
nothing has been omitted that is relevant. I have abbreviated 
only those which were not good ones. ‘The Aunt was so old and 
so isolated from her own generation when she died, all her 
friends and relatives but two or three having preceded her, that 
it was difficult to ascertain some of the facts, and indeed I 
was fortunate in being able to verify as many as I did. 

There is, of course, only one interpretation of such incidents 
and that is their spiritistic source, when taken in connection with 
other records which establish the genuineness of the phenomena 
beyond dispute. It is not the place here to discuss the limitations 
of the messages. The explanation of those we have is the pri- 
mary problem and later generations may understand the diffi- 
culties and limitations of the phenomena. 
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MRS. BROWNE, PRIVATE MEDIUM. 
By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


In the year 1894, Mrs. Sarah E. A. Browne, of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, reported a sheaf of incidents, mostly in connection 
with her own experience as a psychic. These were more or 
less recent at the time they were sent in and several of them 
were corroborated, though some witnesses Mrs. Browne was 
either not able to reach or not able to persuade to give their wit- 
ness to the facts as they knew them. The incidents like many 
others which remained buried in the archives at the time of Dr. 
Hodgson’s death would doubtless have been published promptly, 
had he been at the head of an independent American Society with 
sufficient funds. But incidents which were timely reported and 
corroborated have not become impaired in value by the lapse 
of time since, except that it is not possible now to prove farther 
by questions prompted by the more advanced state of Psychical 
Research, which, could they be asked, might cause the phenom- 
ena in some instances to stand out more clearly. 

A portion of the letter written by Mrs. Browne Feb. 11, 
1894, ‘at a time when she was distributing a questionnaire put 
forth by the Society, may be useful in estimating the mentality 
of the writer: 


I have distributed the circulars, and would like more. Permit 
me to explain. The public know in a general way about the S. P. R. 
but comparatively few understand the importance of the work; or 
the great leaders who control it. Very many families have seen in 
their own homes the most convincing proof of spirit return, but are 
unwilling to have it made public, for, to quote from Prof. Dolbear 
in Sunday Globe, Feb. 12th, 93. “ There have been so many arrant 
frauds, the whole thing has been brought in disrepute”. Now, to 
place a circular in the hands of such people, and so help induce 
them to make known the facts, is a step gained, in helping the 
Society establish important truths. So as a diplomatic move, send 
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me as many circulars as you choose. I can place them where good 
results may be obtained. 
Very respectfully, 
SARAH E. A. BROWNE. 


We glean from other remarks that Mrs. Browne was a 
devout believer in spirit return, but an intelligent and discrimin- 
ating one. She recognized the existence of much fraud and 
foolish credulity, and considered that evil as well as good may 
express itself in “ communications”’ from spirits, as it does in 
our ordinary verbal and written intercourse with the living. 
She held that the church had become stereotyped in some of its 
dogmas and interpretations, and needed the results which she 
expected from Psychical Research to free it and make it more 
receptive of the truths which are its rightful heritage. 

The lady volunteered testimonials. from a physician with 
whom she had for years served as a nurse, from a Boston lawyer, 
and from Gen. Gilman Marsten, also a lawyer. The last named 
said: 

“T have known the bearer, Mrs. Sarah EK. A. Browne, for 
many years. Her character is unblemished, and in all respects she is 
entirely reliable in executive ability and business capacity. I have 
never known her superior. 

GILMAN MARSTEN. 
Exeter, N. H., Jan. 7th, 1888. 


The incidents were sent in July 31, 1894, and are here 
printed for what they are worth. 


I. VERIDICAL IMPRESSIONS. 
Document I. 


My first knowledge of an unseen intelligence trying to make 
itself understood, was impressions of coming events. At first I 
paid little attention to them; but as they invariably proved true, I 
learned to rely upon them. I will cite one instance. In Sept. ’88, 
I was irresistibly drawn to the home of a friend, Mrs. Horace 
Whittier of Raymond, N. H., feeling she was very ill. 

It being impossible to leave home, I wrote to her, and as I 
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look back, understanding the case as I do now, I feel I was inspired 
to do a work of restoration even by letter. For my letter reached 
her when she was too ill to be moved in her bed, and did her great 
good. 

Also May 13th, 91, I was strongly impressed of bad news 
coming by letter. My son went to the office and brought a letter 
from Mrs. Whittier of Raymond, saying her daughter was sick of 
diphtheria, and would I come even if I could only stay over one 
train? I went and stayed until the danger was past. 

SARAH E. A. BROWNE. 


Document II. 


I am glad to verify Mrs. Browne’s statement, and have always 
considered it very remarkable, as she had no knowledge of the 
illness of either myself or daughter, and we shall always feel that 
it was through the skilful nursing of Mrs. Browne that our 
daughter’s life was saved. I remember of her telling me also, of 
being strongly impressed before it occurred, of her son’s sickness 
in Washington. 

Mary L. WHITTIER. 


Document III. 


In April 1883 my brother in Washington, D. C. was very ill 
of scarlet fever. Previous to that time, my mother, (Mrs. Sarah 
FE. A. Browne) often said, “the boy is going to be sick.” 

Also in May, 1891, she said, “I am going to have bad news by 
letter,” and requested me to go to the office. I did so, and received 
the letter from Mrs. Whittier of Raymond, telling of Diphtheria, 
and asking mother to come. 

FRANK J. BROWNE. 


Il. VERIDICAL MEDIUMISTIC STATEMENT. 
Document I. 


In the Autumn of 1885 Mr. Peter Tilton, a respectable farmer 
of Hampton Falls, disappeared from his home, leaving a letter 
saying, it was no use to search for him, the water was deep, and 
the weights heavy. ; 

Every one believed he was drowned. A long and diligent search 
was made for him without avail, and finally abandoned. 
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In the Autumn of 1886 I was at a circle, and heard a medium, 
Miss Dollie Simpson, insist Mr. Tilton would be found fastened 
in the top of a pine tree. We all noticed the statement it was so 
contrary to what we believed that he was drowned. 

Her prediction proved true. 

In January 1889, Mr. Tilton was found fastened in the top of 
a pine tree. 

We the undersigned heard what Miss Simpson said, and know 
the above account is correct. 

. SarAH E. A. Browne. 

Mrs. ANNIE A. FoLsom 

Mrs. SARAH A. CLARKE 

LAFAYETTE CHESLEY, M. D. 

Joun P. ADAMs 


We do not feel quite positive in regard to 1886 being the year 
Miss Simpson made the statement. She thinks it was 1885 that she 
was at the circle at Mrs. Folsom’s. 

SarRAH E. A. BROWNE. 
Document II. 
HAMPTON FALLS, 
March 19—, —94. 
Mrs. SARAH E. A. BROWNE 
DrEaR MADAM 

Mr. Peter G. Tilton disappeared Sept. 22nd, 1885—— He was 
found Jan. 20th, 1889. 

If this is satisfactory it is with pleasure that I answer your 
letter. I shall be very glad to answer any inquiries I am able in 
the future. 

Very truely, 
Your friend 
W. A. Cram. 


III. VERIDICAL STATEMENT IN AUTOMATIC SCRIPT. 
Document I, 
Exeter, N. H., Feb. 28, 1892. 
On the above date my hand was controlled and wrote, Susan 
is sick, Annie is very sick. Caroline needs you. Go. 
MorTHER. 
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Ques. How shall I go? Ans. Telephone for Mr. Whittier. 


This was in the evening. 


I went to the house of my sister on Feb. 29th 1892, and found one 
member of the family so sick of Pneumonia, I was not recognized, 
and two others very sick of grip. 

I had no knowledge or intimation in any way of the sickness 
referred to. 


SARAH E. A. BROWNE. 
Witness: 
I was at Mrs. Sarah E. A. Browne’s house on the above date, 
and know the statement to be true. 


GEORGE W. LAMPREY. 


Mrs. Sarah E. A. Browne called at my house on her way to 
Hampton, and told me of the communication. Said she did not 
know if it was true, but would write back. The next day I received 
a postal, saying, the communication was more than true. 

ANNIE A. FoLsom. 


Document IT. 


Hampton, Aug. 12, 1894. We are glad to verify the 
statement of Sarah E. A. Browne that she telephoned for Mr. 
Whittier Feb. 29, 1892, to carry her to her sister’s. Before going 
there she told us of the communication she had received but did not 
know if it was true. 

After her return she told us the particulars, showing the com- 
munication was more than true. 

O. H. WHITTIER. 
ANNIE L. WHITTIER. 


IV. VERIFIED PREDICTION THROUGH SCRIPT. 
Document I. 

At another time, in September 1892, I proposed letting my 
farm to a man in a distant place, and was about writing to agree 


to his terms, when my hand was controlled and wrote,—Wait for 
a letter. Mother. 
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The next day I received a letter which changed all my plans 
for the better. 


SARAH E. A. BROWNE. 


V. SPIRIT? OR SUBCONSCIOUS MEMORY? 
Document I. 


At one time I lost a pair of valuable glasses. Failing to find 
them after a long search I asked, Mother, can you tell me where 
are my spectacles? My hand was controlled and wrote, “out in 
the yard”. I found them there. 


SARAH FE.. A. BROWNE. 


VI. RAPS AND OTHER PHENOMENA. 
Document I. 


In the winter of 1886, at my house a friend being present we 
took a four foot pine table and put shawls around it. We placed 
a bell weighing a pound under the table, then placed our hands on 
the table. 

Soon there were raps, then the bell was thrown up under the 
table, and out into the room. 

The friend was strongly mediumistic and had been told that 
an Indian White Eagle controlled her. 

There were two men boarders in the adjoining room who wished 
to come in. The question was asked “ May the men come in? A 
heavy rap (no) was heard. Then three soft raps were heard 
showing another spirit desired their presence. I went to call them, 
when the table began to strike back and forth. The lady said “O 
come quick this table will hurt me”. 

The men came in and had to use much force to hold it. 

Then there were other raps and after asking various questions 
all of which were answered we learned the name of the spirit was 
Viola Carter, who wished to communicate with her brother who 
was present. We asked her many questions all of which were 
answered correctly. Then she played by raps on the table. “ Nearer 
my God to thee” and “ Sweet by and bye.” 


SARAH FE. A. BROWNE. 
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There were three others present at the time referred to, but 
I have been unable to reach them though I may later. 


Whatever the facts of this last incident it is of a lower grade 
of evidentiality. It is not necessary to impute bad faith to the 
mediumistic friend in order to surmise that her foot may have 
moved the bell, since in an altered state of consciousness she 
may have done it without being normally aware of the fact. 
The possibility has been proved since the date of the report. 

The raps, so many and voluble, even to the tapping of tunes, 
are not easy to explain, if all the hands vere held in full light, 
but unfortunately this point was not covered in the narrative. 
Mrs. Browne, if living today, might say that if the room had been 
dark she would have so stated, but we cannot assume it. 

The communications made to the man boarder, if they em- 
bodied facts which could not be guessed and which were un- 
known to the ladies, would be impressive. 

Another incident was added, relating to the mysterious play- 
ing of an accordion in an adjoining room, as a person was dying. 
The room was entered and the accordion found slowly closing, 
with no person present. The incident is amply corroborated, 
and so far, the facts are clear. But when the parties go on to 
state that no one was in the room while the actual playing was 
going on, a grave doubt appears. How do they know that no 
one heard the approach of footsteps and fled? Was the closing 
more than what normally takes place when air escapes from the 
expanded bellows of an accordion? Was there no child not satis- 
factorily accounted for, in the house? 

Had the accordion-story contained data indicating a normal 
solution of the phenomenon or excluding a normal solution, it 
would be printed. But it simply looks in one direction while a 
door is open (at least as narrated) in the other direction. 

The value of the incidents seems to range about in the order 
they are given. Some of them at least are worthy of record. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


TWO EXPERIENCES. 


The following experiences were reported to us by Miss Dallas, 
the author of Mors Janua Vite and Across the Barrier.—Editor. 


A near relative of mine was “ told” when writing impressionally 
(not in trance) a story of a man who had a farm; there was a 
boy called Tom and a girl called Mrs. Sidley (pseudonym) ; she 
was told that he kept cats and butterflies. Although she knew 
Mrs. Sidley very well this story seemed to her nonsense. Mrs. 
Sidley was at the time waiting to see her in the next room. When 
Mrs. Sidley was told of this story she informed my relative that, 
as a girl, she and her brother Tom used to stay at a farm with a 
relative; that there were a great many cats there, and that her 
brother’s hobby was butterflies. 

“was told” to indicate that to the writer 
it seemed as if some extraneous mind was guiding her writing 
and speaking this through it. 


I use the expression 


A friend of mine Miss E—— sent me a message: “ You will 
be influenced to study Hellenistic Theology”. I wrote back and 
told her that I had already been attracted to this subject. Later 
she wrote: “I see someone holding up a book bound in red with 
the word Hellenism on the cover”. I then told her that I had a 
red book on my shelf—on the subject of Latin and Hellenistic 
Theology and that one chapter was headed “ Hellenism”. When 
I met her at a later date she said: “ Religion and Races”, and 
described the size and thickness of the book correctly, the book 
was called “ Race and Religion”. I asked had I told her the full 
title of the book when she wrote previously? and she replied that 
I had not ;* indeed, I had no recollection of having done so. She 


*Her truthfulness I can absolutely rely upon. 
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then said emphatically, “ Page 18”. Afterwards I looked at page 
18, having no recollection of what was on this page; I found that 
it was a blank page, but on the opposite page, “19”, which lay 
before me as I opened the book, was the word, “ Hellenism,” head- 
ing the new chapter, opposite the blank page. 

This incident seemed to me very curious. To the best of my 
recollection Miss E. had ever been inside my room where the book 
was, and as she was not an intimate friend had not heard me talk 
about it. Miss E. has given many tokens of possessing the psychic 
gift. But why did she specially refer to this book? Certainly I 
was interested in the subject, but my interest does not seem ad- 
equately to account for her sending me a message about this. 


I may mention, however, that my views on theology approximate 
much more to the Hellenistic type than to the Latin. 


DOUBLE APPARITION. 


The following incident is second hand. I wrote to the 
parties in England who were mentioned by my informant as 
cognizant of the facts, but my several letters were returned un- 
delivered. I had little hope at the outset of finding the parties 
to make the story first hand. It comes, however, from a reliable 
source. Its chief interest lies in the fact that it resembles two 
instances published in the May number of the Journal. Cf. 
pages 271-275. ‘They favor the hypothesis that phantasms or 
apparitions may be caused, in some instances at least, by other 
agencies than those who appear in them. The present instance 
is explicable, of course, by the supposition that the two persons 
appeared in succession instead of one of them-being caused by 
the other. That view, however, is not so apparent in the in- 
stances previously published and the present one may be like 
them.—Editor. 


Lynsrook, L. I., March 29th, 1919. 
Dear Doctor Hys or: 

On Nov. 28th, 1897, while visiting the patients in the convales- 
cent ward of Bellevue Hospital, New York City, I met a Mr. W. 
Stuart Wright, an Englishman, who related to me the following 
story: “On the 29th or 30th of March, 1889, I was occupying 
with my two sons a room at 300 west 15th St. That night after 
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we had all retired, leaving a lamp burning low on the table by my 
bed, I happened to look toward the ceiling and there in the circle 
of light cast up by the lamp through the chimney, I saw a faint 
shadowy picture like a photograph of a woman’s bust and head 
which, on rising up in bed, I distinctly and clearly recognized to 
be the likeness of my wife who had died two years before. I called 
my sons’ attention to it and they arose and Willie, the eldest, then 
aged sixteen, at once exclaimed “ O there is Mamma!” We gazed at 
it in wonder and astonishment for several minutes (cold shivers run- 
ning up and down my back, and my eyes feeling as if they were bulg- 
ing from their sockets). We slowly turned up the lamp, whereupon 
the image disappeared. The light was then turned low again, and 
we had all once more retired, when suddenly, possibly about half an 
hour later another face began to form in the circle of light, but this 
time to our astonishment it was the likeness, not of my wife but of 
my mother, who was then in England, as distinct and clear as it 
had ever appeared to us in life. The incident so upset me that I did 
not sleep that night, and the next day I wrote home to my folks in 
England relating the occurrence and inquiring concerning my 
mother. About three weeks later I received a letter from my sister 
informing me of my mother’s death on the very day and at the 
very hour, possibly instant, that I had seen the above vision. My 
mother died in my home in Hull, England, No. 23 Portland St. 
Although I am not a believer in these things I must confess that 
this occurrence has mystified me. It can be substantiated by my two 
sons in America and by my sister in England who will remember 
receiving my letter. I was my mother’s favorite child and it is 
possible that she was thinking of me strongly at the time of her 
death. I had been thinking of her all day, but what made me feel 
most apprehensive was that my dead wife’s face appeared first.” 


*% * % * % 


The above account is a faithful transcript of the notes I took at 
Mr. Wright’s dictation. He referred me for substantiation to Mr. 
Walter Wright, to his sister, and to his sons. I regret to say I never 
made any effort to get confirmation of the story. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR GOApDBY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter was written to the Editor by a clergy- 
man and it deserves mention in the Journal, as showing what 
intelligent ministers may think on the relation of psychic research 
to the main problems of religion, and I asked permission to 


publish it. This permission was readily granted and the letter 
follows.—Editor. 


BENNINGTON, VT., August 14th, 1919. 
Pror. JAMEs H. Hystop, LL.D., 
My Dear Sir: 


I have just read with much interest “ Life After Death”. I 
have followed the development of Psychical Research with deep 
interest for over 25 years, and as Pastor of Congregational 


Churches for 20 years past have felt deeply convinced of the value 
of Psychical Research as throwing fresh and invaluable light on 
the supernormal element in the Gospels. I do not remember to 
have seen as thorough and adequate a handling of the subject as 
that given by you in “ Life after Death”. It seems strange that 
New Testament critics have been so blind and ignorant—or per- 
haps have so willfully ignored—the light which psychical phenom- 
ena throw on the very center of their field. 

I think your treatment is on the whole fair and just. May I 
refer in a sympathetic and friendly way to one or two points where, 
as it seems to me, the line of argument might be presented in a 
way that would be more winning to “orthodox” believers? (the 
progressive ones, surely). 

1. The Resurrection and Psychical Research. 

To hold that the resurrection appearances were no more than 
the “ usual psychical phenomena” (p. 71), i. e., I suppose merely 
veridical hallucinations, seems to me to ignore the possibilities of 
materialization, as in the case of “Katie King” (Sir William 
Crookes) and others. It was clearly necessary for Jesus to create 
in the disciples’ minds the reality of the post mortem life. Mere 
hallucinations were not sufficient for this. (Cf. their exclamation: 
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“Tt is a spirit” when seeing him walk on the water.) To their 
materialistic mind only a physical body was real. Therefore the 
materializations were necessary to assure them of his continued 
and real existence. When this truth was firmly fixed in their minds 
the materializations ceased. 

The physical phenomena of the resurrection connect themselves 
directly with the feeding of the multitudes—parallelled by the 
“apports ” in the case of Stainton Moses and others. 

There may be elements in the Gospels which must be surrend- 
ered as mythical, but hardly those for which we can so readily 
find parallels in psychical research. 

2. Theism and the Resurrection. 

Have you not stressed the psychic phenomena of the Gospels 
somewhat at the expense of theism? “ Primitive Christianity had no 
foundation whatever in philosophy and theology. The existence 
of God was not made the logical basis of survival.” (p. 327). It 
is true that primitive Christianity was not philosophical or theolog- 
ical, but based rather on vital religious experience. But if “ primi- 
tive Christianity ” includes the teachings of Jesus as recorded in 
the Gospels, then the whole mass and substance was the Fatherhood 
of God and the disciples did argue directly from the existence and 
power of God to its effect in the Resurrection of Christ: “ whom 
God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death.” Acts II, verses 
24, 32, followed by quotation from the 16th Psalm, where the hope 
of immortality or survival of death is expressly based on the fel- 
lowship with God that the subject of the Psalm had enjoyed. This, 
the 16th Psalm, is one of the earliest, if not the earliest expression 
of the Scriptures of the survival hope and has its sole source from 
the consciousness of fellowship with the immortal God. Significant 
that it should be quoted in the first public discussion of the disciples 
after the resurrection. 

“Christ taught no system of philosophical theism.” True in 
its technical meaning, but misleading. What did he teach besides 
the Fatherhood of God and its application in human conduct? 

“Theism crept into the system after the age of ‘ miracles’ had 
disappeared.” True, if by “theism” is meant a philosophic or 
theological doctrine, but unfortunately misleading in that it seems 
entirely to ignore the religious teaching of the Fatherhood of God 
which was the substance and body of Christ’s teaching and also 
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of Paul’s. Christ’s preponderating emphasis on God’s Fatherhood 
follows the psychology of the 16th Psalm, that if fellowship with 
God is vitally established, the consciousness of immortality will 
surely follow. Note his reference to immortality in the body of 
his teaching. 

3. “The fundamental object of ‘ miracles’ was to establish the 
spiritual claims of Christ” p. 66. So represented in the Fourth 
Gospel and by later apologists and writers on Christian evi- 
dences. But in the synoptic Gospels the object or motive of the 
miracles is represented uniformly as sympathy, pity, mercy—“ and 
being moved with compassion.” The publicity element is entirely 
absent here, and instead there is a constant injunction on privacy— 
“tell no man ”—in order that Christ’s activities as a healer should 
not overshadow or swamp his work as a spiritual teacher. 

4. “Malachi means Messengers and is not the name of a 
person at all” p. 80. I have not my Hebrew Bible with me nor any 
commentaries, but I am certain of my recollection that the word 
means “ My Messenger”. Malachim would be the plural of mes- 
sengers, as, e. g., Elohim [gods], Cherubim, etc. 

5. If I may add my own belief as to Psychic Research, it is that 
the whole discussion is going to shift to the basis on which Jesus 
stood. Not; Is there a life after death? Does personality survive? 
But, what is the right, the normal use of psychic powers? Can they 
ever be rightly used for trivial or selfish ends? How far is it best 
to avail ourselves of supernormal means of information, except 
those that come spontaneously and unsought? As with Jesus, it 
was a question not at all of evidence or the reality of the spirit 
world, but solely of the right use of his powers, so I believe we 
shall soon come to feel that that is the main question for us. 

And as the main stream of his psychic power manifestly ran 
in the channel of healing and the exorcism of obsessions, may we 
now expect that the evidence-phase having been disposed of, the 
psychic powers which are so frequently or uniformly accompanied 
by the “ gift of healing” will take this turn, or ought to, and thus 
the healing ministry of Christ be revived. 

“Tt [Christianity] has, in fact, never tried persistently to carry 
out his teaching either in respect of healing or practical efforts to 
organize a brotherhood on a large scale.” p. 91. 

Even Jesus found it difficult to keep the healing ministry in its 
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proper subordinate place: perhaps it is not all a mistake that the 
Church has not developed and cultivated the gift of healing, until 
the operations of the subconscious were better understood. Per- 
haps it was better that the Church should have avoided this field 


; which has been such a rich one for superstitution, fraud, quackery 


and exploitation until its laws were better understood. Surely 
every one who knows anything of psychic research will admit that 
there are real dangers in this field—how to know and avoid them? 
—how to avail ourselves of its supreme values? 

If somebody who knows, or has some idea, would only tell us 
how to discover those who have the “ gift of healing” and how to 
develop their powers—as the powers of preaching, teaching and 
ministration have been systematically developed—it would surely 
greatly aid the Church in following Jesus’s example of healing 
ministry. After the visit to this country of Hickson, the healer, 
and the lack in his teaching of and reference and articulation with 
the laws of psychic phenomena which we already know, the time 
seems ripe for a scientific and spiritual setting forth of the laws 
and gifts of healing. 





Yours very sincerely, 


JosEpH B. LYMAN. 
Sharon, Mass. 


CoM MENTs. 


I do not wish to enter into any elaborate discussion of this 
letter, as it is our desire to let the letter itself emphasize the 
sympathetic attitude toward psychic research by a clergyman of 
standing. There are points of difference between us, but they 
are quite reconcilable. But I must note one which is of much 
interest. It is the third point. I think my own statement in the 
book holds true even on the author’s qualification, but he does 
certainly call attention to a point which I had not noticed before 
and which is of much importance in rightly estimating the life 
and teaching of Jesus. It is the privacy in which he wanted his 
miracles regarded, in the synoptic gospels, showing that it was 
the ethical or spiritual life which he desired to emphasize. This 
was apparent in other passages of the New Testament and I am 
glad to see it so well stated by a clergyman. 
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I need not discuss the question of “ materialization”’, as 
that is still scientifically in abeyance and I question the propriety 
of the religious man relying upon it, even tho it prove true, be- 
cause such work as Mme. Bisson’s, Baron von Schrenck-Notzing's 
and Dr. Geley’s leave interpretation uncertain even after the facts 
are admitted to be supernormal. The phenomena are certainly 
not physical or “ materialization ” in the ordinary sense, tho their 
genuineness would leave the ordinary sceptic in a predicament 
with stories of the resurrection. But it is not time to demand 
their explanation. 


Moreover, if there is a point of radical difference between us 
and Dr. Lyman it would be on the value of proving the facts. 
While the proof might vindicate for the New Testament the 
mention of certain important facts, it would not substantiate 
the authority of the record in any way to protect a system of 
dogmatism. What we stand for is the view that the truth of 
anything must be established in a scientific court and then its 
value comes from the function it serves in life, and not its 
power to stifle thought and present experience. But we are not 
going to press this question. We do not want to emphasize the 
differences between us, but the points of agreement and sympathy, 
while we indicate to readers our readiness to give others a 
forum for expression.—Editor. 


IDENTIFICATION OF REFERENCE. 
We are pleased to print the following letter of verification 


from an interested member.—E.ditor. 


GREENWOOD, VA. 


My Dear Dr. Hystop, 


[ was interested in the item from the March Journal (p. 150) 
and have meant ever since to write and tell you that the very first 
of Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese” (the one 
beginning: “ I thought once how Theocritus had sung”) ends with 
these lines: 
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And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 

“Guess now who holds thee?” “ Death,” I said. 
But there 

The silver answer rang, “ Not Death, but Love.” 


which seem to me quite the ones which must have been meant in 
the communication and would rather enhance the value of it as 


evidence. 
With kind regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 
IsaBEL McKee HIppEN. 


Oct. 7, 1919. (Mrs. W. H. Hidden, Jr.) 
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The American Institute for Scientific Research was incorporated under 
the Laws of New York in 1904, for the purpose of carrying on and endow- 
ing investigation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-thera- 
peutics. The American Society for Psychical Research is a Section of 
this Corporation and is supported by contributions from its members and 
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for the publications and office expenses, but does not enable the Institute 
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rw suaagreonnetaras sccocatoneg NERA Psycho-thera a this should read: 


“in trust, however, for the benefit of its branch for the vestigation of Psycho 
therapeutics and for such purposes only.” 
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